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Editorial 


In this and subsequent numbers we are issuing an art supplement 
devoted to the subje& of Library Archite@ture. Sheffield’s new library 
system is the first to be dealt with, followed by Exeter, Dagenham, 
Croydon, Burnley, Hornsey, Bolton, Halifax, and others. The 
importance of library planning for the modern librarian cannot be 
overestimated, seeing the great need for remodelling old buildi 
and for providing new ones for new areas of population. 
spread of population over the country is the most remarkable pheno- 
menon of the age in which we live ; there are now flourishing towns 
in places where ten years ago corn was growing. The old idea of 
one library in a town has given place to library provision which in 
some places approximates in its numbers of “ agencies ” to that which 
is frequent in America. So we get the need for many types of building, 
and hope to describe a number of them in this series. 


* * * * 


It was surely a source of regret, to a few librarians at any rate, 
that on Armistice Day no tribute was paid at the memorial to Fallen 
Librarians which adorns the walls of the British Museum. There is 
no individual who can be blamed for this, and there is certainly no 
forgetfulness in the hearts of their living colleagues of the men who 
went out for ever from libraries in 1914-18 ; but perhaps the Library 
Association may remember next year that a wreath costs little, and 
may symbolise much. 

* + * * 

While we are on the subje& of memorials, we agree with our 
contemporaries that something might be done to perpetuate the 
memory of James Duff Brown—who made public librarians what they 
are. The mode and place of such a memorial could be determined by 
a committee, which mutt, like all such committees, be one of the Library 
Association. In the year when the most distinguished of Brown’s 
colleagues is president some move in this direétion would be specially 


appropriate. 
* * 


If anyone has a feeling of pessimism about public libraries it 
must be because they do not read the a In all sorts of 
dire&tions accounts of issues here, of the quality of reading there, of 
library extension somewhere else—these are continuous and prove 
our old contention that libraries are becoming “ news.” As, of course, 
they ought to be, seeing that there is no institution with such universal 
interests, or which is such a social and intelle&tual barometer. That 
many of the articles and paragraphs are inaccurate, often without 
real understanding, does not alter the main contention. 

* * * * 


We are not critics of the educational policy of the Library 
Association, and if we feel regret that for the diploma Latin is no 
longer necessary, the feeling is a personal one based on the notion 
that literary culture and the book life are derivatives of classical 
culture. But the schools have concluded that Latin is to be optional 
and the L.A. is only logical in following suit. Another modern 
language may be offered. He is a very unfortunate person, however, 
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who, without a scrap of Latin, finds himself a librarian. The original 
fault, however, lies in the matriculation examination. 

The writer of Lerrers on Our Arrairs this month makes a 
few references to the Cambridge Conference. We would make 
another, and that is to the report of it which appeared in The Library 
Assiflant. That journal, unlike The Library World, is an official organ 
of a section of the Library Association and yet it declared the Con- 
ference to be a waste of about £5,000 of public money. One would 
not circumscribe the opinions of our junior friends or the expression 
of them, but the publication of such a statement besides being quite 
without justice is a remarkable example of ineptitude as public policy. 
The A.A.L. has surely a code of loyalty ? 


* * * * 


Criticism is levelled at the cost of library text-books; but is 
this exatly reasonable ? In the British Isles the greatest circulation 
to be expected for a text-book is one thousand copies, and it takes 
several years to accomplish it. Such a criticism has been levelled 
against the new edition of Brown’s Manual, which, as the essential 
text-book of the profession, is the concern of every library worker. 
If it is compared, however, in size, illustrations and other features 
with any tex. " .0k on any technical subje& having a similar limited 
appeal, its price will be seen to be reasonable enough. 


« * * * 


The large urban distri council of Sutton and Cheam, not 
unprogressive in some matters, and one of the wealthiest areas of 
its size anywhere, has been discussing a public library; and the 
Council, in spite of a petition from 7,000 residents, has decided that 
the ordinary “ county ” deposit will serve. This is an extravagance 
that causes wonder! The discussion was marked by the type of 
thinking which we in our simplicity had thought was dead. One 
councillor, for example, declared on his experience as library 
committeeman—he did not say when or where—that newsrooms 
were useful to the betting fraternity ! Sutton has nearly 50,000 people, 
and although it should of course affiliate with the county, it is a town 
which ought to have its own library with all departments. It will 
come in time, of course. 

* * * * 


We have received a poem under the pseudonym of “ I. Bellow,” 
but it is not our practice to publish any contribution unless the name 
of the person sending it is given, though not necessarily for pub- 
lication. Hence the non-appearance of the poem in this issue. 

* * * 

The generous response from the Librarians to our request for 
details of their new buildings makes it impossible for us to devote 
the usual space to our other features in this Number. 

> * * * * 

We offer all our readers the compliments of the season. Libraries 
have now their own Christmas aétivities in leures, story hours and 
concerts, and help to keep alive the spirit of fellowship which makes 
December the month of months. 
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Brown, The Young and Myself. 
By SraNuey SNAITH. 
* * * * 
To James Durr Brown. 

You were so humorous, so brave and true, 
How they’d have tickled or disgusted you, 
The countless cold apologists who come 
Dropping Pecksniffian tears upon your tomb! 


You, you at least will know it’s not to flout you 
That I decline to dribble lies about you, 

And will not help to deify you with 
Too-reverent incense and the mists of myth. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men— 

You took it. We must set our sails again 

On riskier waters, or our keels will clog 
Where there is no more current, only bog. 


Your eyes were ever lifted to the sun ; 

So you will know your crowning work is done 
And all your visions splendidly made true, 
When we can say, “ We seek horizons new ; 
Hail and farewell! We have no need of you.” 


* * * * 


“ Hegataeus ” and “ S. S. Senex,” whoever they may be, trounce me so 
prettily that I am strongly tempted to go over to their side. For if 
I needs must be trounced, I am quite capable of doing it myself. For 
two pins I would knock Snaith from his metaphorical soap-box and 
have done with it. I am perfeély familiar with all the chinks in my 
armour. I know every tender spot. If, once a month, I sally forth 
into the arena of library politics with the vainglory of a gladiator, it is 
not because I am in the least gladiatorial by nature. Far from it. I 
am absurdly modest. I am partial to the background. I crave the 
half-light. I cling tenaciously to my 
mossy stone 
Half-hidden from the eye.” 

I am, in fact, the most diffident, the most self-effacing person it would 
be possible to discover. Therefore I am all the more shocked that 
“ Hegataeus ” should accuse me of profaning the sacred memory of 
James Duff Brown. I would as soon profane the memory of John 
Keats or George Washington. Brown is beyond the traducements 
of such small fry as myself. I regard Brown with admiration. I 
am daily made more aware of the immense debt which the library 
profession owes to Brown. But even a worm has a right to his in- 
dependence, and I refuse to be done brown by Brown. I refuse to 
surrender my critical perceptions, allow my individuality to be 
occluded, in the tabernacle where Brown’s name is kept holy. If this 
is impious, it is impious, and “ Hegataeus ” and his fellow-worshi 
must lump it as best they can. Brown has been hero-worshipped far 
too much. Nine-tenths of the members of the library profession 

i diffidence— 


tender to Brown an idolatry which—speaking in all 
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I consider perfervid and hysterical. There is no glory they have not 
showered upon him. He was a titan. He was a demi-god. He was 
(yes, even this has been claimed for him) a genius. He was the last 
word in libearienship ; “ the rest is silence.” Even those who fought 
him tooth and nail, who thought him the crankiest of cranks and his 
ideas subversive in the extreme—even those drop untuous tears at 
the mention of his name. I foresee that in a few years’ time he 
will be canonized. Saint Duff: it sounds excellent. A memorial 
will be established. (Such a project is, in fa&, already afoot.) Every 
anniversary of his (ought I to say His?) birth will be celebrated with 
respeGtful rejoicings. Special editions of his Manual will be printed 
on Van Guelder paper. And so on. It is from this unperceiving and 
fulsome idolatry that I dissent. Brown was not a genius. There was 
nothing of the titan about him. He did, and did astonishingly well, 
a number of things that, had librarians of his day possessed an average 
measure of initiative and vision, would have been done years before. 
He saw that an indicator was a contraption of elephantine stupidity. 
He saw that if open-access was workable in America it was an insult 
to English people to deny that it would work over here. He saw that 
Dewey’s system of classification was a mess of treacle in which Dewey 
himself had got irretrievably stuck. He saw that the selection and 
discarding of books needed to be carried out according to organized 
principles. He saw that the provision of newsrooms was irrelevant to 
= purpose of a library as a cultural centre. The fac that, at one time, 

cele library profession almost too hot to hold him, and 
roll mes jealousy and bitter disagreement on all sides, is an eloquent 
testimony to the courage and clear-sightedness of his ideas. But, 
as was inevitable, there were things he did sot perceive. He could not 
do everything. He could not foresee everything. His word cannot 
always be law. Even now, sixteen years after his death, his influence 
is waning. Perceptibly waning. And rightly so. Dida that were 
true in 1914 are (except in spirit) no longer acceptable. How could 
it be otherwise ? It is a law of nature. It is the law which Chesterton 
expressed in those brave and poignant lines : 

“ Things grow young though I grow old, 
Though I grow old and die ;” 

and it is ineluctable. The architecture of Olympia owes nothing to Sir 
Christopher Wren: at least, no practical debt. Modern painters do 
not paint “ with nice observance of the rules” of Claude Lorraine. 
Nobody but a fool or an incurable romantic would want to round 
Cape Horn in a pre-historic coracle, however admirable that may have 
been in its day. So in the profession of librarianship : new methods 
of organization, new library planning, new architecture, new con- 
ceptions of the scope and purpose of libraries (more especially in 
America) have rendered Brown, not by any means a back-number, 
but at least less effective as a practical influence. It is the spirit, rather 
than the letter, of his teachings that is so necessary to us. 

Those who, being destitute of ideas of their own, slavishly cling 
to the literal gospel of Brown (even in Mr. Sayers’s authorised version) 
are guilty of the very fault that Brown so frequently and so vehemently 
deplored. They are wors hipping tradition, not progress. They 
are living in the past instead of in the future. They are taking the easy, 


the imitative, the time-honoured way. Like a bad batsman, they are 
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playing for safety. But it is not safety we are in need of, but, so to 
speak, runs. 

Therefore I have said, ‘‘ Give me the young.” I repeat it now. 
In every profession it is the young men (whether they be young in 
years or young in enthusiasm, is immaterial) who are alert, who go 
forward, who achieve. They have courage. They see for themselves. 
The insidious moss of tradition has not had a chance to fasten itself 
about them. In speaking of “ the young ” I use the term, of course, 
in a general way. I do not for one minute claim that the youth of this 
a any more than that of any other profession, is a galaxy of 
uminaries. I have met many of them. But that the future develop- 
ment of our work lies in the hands of those who are now youngsters, 
is a fact so self-evident that I cannot imagine anyone seriously 
questioning it. 

Before I conclude, let me say that I am perfe&tly aware that this 
article is likely to be misunderstood. I am treading warily. I am 
choosing my words scrupulously. I am preserving a tone of exemplary 
urbanity. But my article will be misunderstood. Some readers 
will accuse me of condescension. The mere fa& of writing 
about Brown without adulation implies, to some minds, an attitude of 
condescension. Others will accuse me of being magisterial. It will 
not worry me. For all my bashfulness, I have a way of treading upon 
folks’ corns. Corns, fortunately, were made to be trodden on. oo 
I am in good company. Brown himself trod on plenty in his time. 
I am, in fa&, a sort of official corn-treader. Fortunately, people go on 
reading me because I am incapable of being dull. And because I 
write with a gusto, a prodigality of style, that is not too common in 
library journalism. Youth counts for something. “ Hegataeus ” 
waggishly calls me an “ infallible critic ;”” but I do not pretend to be 
anything of the sort. It merely happens that I fee] heatedly about the 
arts and am given to reckless and sweeping assertions. Though 
these assertions are always personal to myself, I think they are usually 

retty sound in essence. To prefer, for example, Dreiser, Cather, 

Wilder and Anderson to the gelatinous sentimentality of the older 
novelists, is not in the least revolutionary. But librarians, being, in 
the main, “ non-literary,” and imbued with the sweet, musky, old- 
fashioned sentiment of the crinoline age, will continue to cling to their 
long-standing fallacies, to bow to the literary doyens of a past decade. 
I apologise to “ Hegataeus ” for venturing to cast a slur upon the fair 
name of Wister. I will be kinder to Wister. I will cherish Wister like 
a sister. Churchill and Irving shall be my bedside authors. I will 
burn the complete works of Dreiser. And as for that beastly book of 
Remarque’s : 

Herr Maria R ue, 

Your book should ‘be kept dark. 

For babes it isn’t fit : 

It mentions things like spit, 

And even speaks of—don’t ask me to utter it! 
But I shall be old soon. And then, good-bye to the exuberance of 
youth. I shall grow side-whiskers ; 


oh, 
The deference to me!” 
And I shall rail at the youngsters for their callow ideas and poke fun 
at their magisterial tone. But not yet. Thank Heaven, not yet. 


} 
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EPILOGUE. 


THe YOUNG TO THE OLD. 
How it must thrill you 
And solace your dumps, 
To send the ball flying 
And skittle our stumps ! 


O, when I am bearded, 
do the same, 

Till the Great Umpire 
Closes the game. 


And even after 

Time’s cruellest theft, 
I hope Pil still 

Have one ball left. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 


You become a rare, elusive correspondent ; a fact which I deplore ; 
because our correspondence has been crossed by interesting new- 
comers who have written of the Conference of the L.A. with few of the 
traditions in mind that have always made our letters familiar and, as 
! think, congenial. Who Saphenes, Heraclitus and the rest of them are, 
| know not, but what they have been writing lately seems to me to 
lack the note of experience ; their pronouncements are absolute, not 
comparative. I wanted to hear you on 


THe CONFERENCE, 

which was, of course, in spite of their criticisms, superiority and, 
1 fear, occasional shallowness, one of the best in our history. I 
cannot enter into it fully to-day, because, with all the implications of 
Christmas in mind as | write— a festival Iwould fain keep in the old 
Christian spirit of love and goodwill ; all the young agnostics of to- 
day having failed drearily to offer anything remotely substitutional— 
it is difficult to write in a wholly critical mood. But this I do want to 
say. Saphenes surely knows that a righteous democratic note ma 
be the result of a pose ; and on the principle of gnothi sauton, whi 
my friend Thales said was the most difficult thing in the world, he 
must also know that he is really, intelle€tually, as all his letters prove, 
as autocratic as only a democrat knows how to be. He plays on a 
false note with seeming deliberation when he describes the ill-advised 
efforts of certain obviously not well-informed local councillors to 
abolish matriculation standard in the L.A. examinations. He knows 
quite well that for years the L.A. ran a preliminary examination and 
when (quite logically) it thought it should cease doing work better 
done by school authorities, it gave three whole years’ notice of its 
intention to require the level of the school-leaving certificates (not 
matriculation, mark you) in candidates. If local authorities, in the 
face of knowledge and advice, have appointed uneducated boys and 
girls in recent years, their’s is the blame for having closed the avenues 
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of hope to their employers. If, on the other hand, these youngsters— 
they can in that case, however, be no longer young—were in libraries 
before the preliminary test was abolished, what consideration do they 
now deserve? Phrase it how he will, what Saphenes apparently 
approves is undoubtedly a lower examination Standard. All honour 
to the A.A.L. in opposing this wrong to their own future. 

Saphenes also indulges in a diatribe upon what he calls 


which is the use of the initials A.L.A. and F.L.A. Why he does this 
I cannot say, as he mutt, if he is a qualified librarian—a fa& which 
I dare not doubt—be entitled to one of these suffixes. It is the merest 
affectation not to use it. If he is not a member of the L.A.—a perfe@ly 
unthinkable matter in any sane librarian—or if he, being sane, has 
not had the courage or industry (for he certainly has the ability) to 
pass the examinations, he should be silent on a point which does 
not then concern him. F.L.A. is a definite qualification which 
experience or test has given, and it is merely impertinent, sixteen 
years after its institution, to suggest otherwise. I am afraid I was a 
little indignant with our correspondent on this point ; he must excuse, 
as best he may, this little outburst. 
I would, too, you had written your views of 


Mr. Jast’s 
—that remarkable Horatian attempt to keep the bridge against 
the ubiquitous Tarquinians of the age, to whom it would seem such 
men as Sir |. J. Thomson have succumbed. He convinced most of 
us, I hope, that we ought to stand on his left and right to keep the 
bridge with him. Certainly there was something inspiring in his 
view that the colle&ting of good books was ‘he barrier against mass 
psychology of the levelling sort. But, is it possible that the mind of the 
world can be so manipulated by the cinema, wireless, the gramophone 
and the press that originality, adventure and growth will disappear ? 
History seems to answer in the negative. The world of the Holy 
Inquisition stood its day for a state of universal mental bondage as 
great relatively as that which Mr. Jast fears, but the very existence of 
the Inquisitor proved that his negative was alive. There will ~ 
be in their ages and various ways the Socrates, the John Huss, the 
Mussolini or the Hitler of the mind to ask—Why ? Mr. Jast is of their 
train ; he himself is the answer, in his own sphere, to his own problem. 
Ideas, after all, are like individuals, they come, they go, as the greatest 
of living poets has said indubitably : 
Captains and conquerors leave a little dust, 
And kings the dubious legend of their reign, 
and so will pass any mode of mass psychology, and men like Mr. 
Jast will help in the obsequies. But, while it lasts, has it ever occurred 
to you that the tyranny of the book is as great, and more subtle, than 
that of cinema, wireless or anything else ? 
A Wisu. 

Well—we can sink all our differences now for a while ; for within 
a few days the festival of peace and goodwill, which no changes of 
thought or even faith can change, will be with us. Librarians every- 
where become our brethren once again, and to them all—including 
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all who write the “ Letters on Our Affairs "which so stimulate our 
approval or resentment—we wish the right perspective of Christmas. 
May the plum-pudding be light, the wines sparkling, hopes high and 
hearts at peace in every librarian’s home ; in short, a Merry Christmas 
to all. Vale ! ERATOSTHENES. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
“ Lerrers ON Our Arratrs.”—Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor.p. 


North-Midland Branch Library 


Association 


Tue Fourth Meeting of the Branch was recently held, by invitation of the Mayor 
of Grantham, Christopher Turnor, Esq., at his residence, The Hall, Stoke Rochford, 
and some forty members were present. 

It was recommended that the Annual Mecting in January should be held at 
Nottingham, and that a meeting at Swadlincote should be held in April, and that a 
future meeting should be held in the Southern part of the area. The joint meeting 
of the branches is to be held at Hereford in May. 

It was further recommended that a meeting should be held jointly with the 
local branch of the Booksellers’ Association, if arrangements could be made in 
collaboration with them, and that Mr. Doubleday should be invited to address the 


meeting. 

With reference to the election of Officers and Council for 1931, it was proposed 
that the Presidential Chair should be retained for two years in the future, instead 
of one as heretofore, This was carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. G. Summers, Public Librarian, Grantham, gave a most interesting 
address on “The Grantham Public Library.”” Mr. Summers said that their 
population was 19,000 but that their position astride the Great North Road made 
them a town of wayfarers. They had records of visits from such famous people 
as King John, Richard III., Cromwell, George IV. and Mrs. Fitzherbert, and Sir 
Isaac Newton, who lived near by. They prided themselves upon the possession 
of a beautiful church, two famous inns, and a chained library. 

After many set-backs they finally opened a public library in 1922, and in 1926 
they moved into their present permanent building. Their Museum was made 
possible by the interest and generosity of Mr. Hy. Preston, and was a popular 
institution. 

Miss E. Charlesworth, Librarian of the County Library of the Kesteven Division 
of Lincolnshire, gave a delightful account of the County and the growth of the 
County Library. 

KeSteven means “ the forest that juts out into the Fen.”” The Library was 
Started in 1924, in a small top room in the County Education Office, and they were 
there until they overflowed into all kinds of nooks and corners, and became a 
general nuisance. They then moved to Sleaford. In this, their sixth year, they had a 
Stock of 18,000 volumes and their issues were 110,000, The population of Kesteven 
was of the old peasant type, and it was difficult to interest them in reading. Their 
work was, however, bearing fruit, and they were gradually getting a more serious 

of student reader. 

Reports of the Annual Conference held at Cambridge were given by Mr. W. A. 
Briscoe, the President, who gave a general survey ; Miss Beattie, who gave an 
account of the County Sessions; and Miss Pierce, who reported on the session 
dealing with “ The Librarian’s part in the Preservation of old Documents.” 

Mr. Wilkie spoke on the “ Loudspeaker.’’ The success of the first number 
of this, the N.M.B.L.A. Magazine, pointed the way to a second number. Mr. Wilkie 
outlined the different interests covered by the magazine, and gave March 1St as the 
last date for receiving contributions, which he invited the members to send to him 
at the Central Public Library, Leicester. 

Tea was served by the kind yo ne | of Mr. Christopher Turnor, in the Hall, 
and the thanks for the Branch were voiced by Mr. W. A. Briscoe to Mr. Turnor, to 
Alderman Beedon, and to Mr. Summers, who had so admirably arranged the 


Meeting. Mr. Beedon responded. 
Kare E. Prerce (Hon. See.). 
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Some Notes on Library Planning. 
I. 


SHEFFIELD. 
By J. P. Lams, Chief Librarian. 


IN 1921, a complete reconstruction of the Sheffield Public Libraries 
was commenced, and the policy adopted included extensive re- 
organisation of the administrative methods, the re-modelling of the 
eight existing Branch Libraries, and the erection of a new Central and 
four Branch Libraries. 

It is no part of the purpose of these notes to deal with the methods 
employed in an administrative re-organisation which has increased 
an issue of 711,000 in 1921 to nearly 3,000,000 this year. The 
progressive re-planning of eight Branch Libraries, the erection of two 
new branches and a children’s library, and the preparation of plans 
for a great new Central Library have accumulated a body of experience 
which may be of value, or at least of interest, to other librarians. 
It is proposed, therefore, to describe briefly the main ideas incor- 
porated in the various re-planned libraries and their later development 
in the new libraries completed or under construction. 


REFITTING OF EXISTING LIBRARIES 

(CenTRAL LENDING AND EIGHT BRANCHES). 

The Central Lending Library was reconstructed in 1922. Owing 
to the insecurity of the building only minor alterations to the stru@ture 
were possible; space was limited; and the planning necessarily 
followed normal lines. 7 ft. 6in. bookstacks, and comparatively 
narrow gangways (6 feet wide) were imposed by these conditions. 

The first Branch (Highfield), completed in 1923, gave opportunity 
for the introduétion of lower bookcases, an obvious need in an open- 
access library. One shelf was sacrificed, and the height of the standard 
case was reduced by a foot, while the bottom shelf was raised 9 ins. 
The wall shelving, used mainly for fiction, carried only five shelves 
per tier, and had an overall height of sft. 3ins., with the lowest shelf 
1z ins. from the floor. Small but active bookstocks for branches 
had already been decided on as part of the development policy ; this 
limitation of stock allowed spaciousness between the furniture as well 
as lower shelving, and in a room with a superficial floor area of 2,100 
square feet only three island cases were provided. The result was 
effective both aesthetically and practically, and low bookcases and 
spacious layout were accepted as principles of library planning even 
in those early days. 

Re-organisation of other Branches followed—one each year— 
on somewhat similar lines. Variations in detail were of course 
necessary in all of them; exterior walls and structural weaknesses 
determined the layout and effectively limited experiments. In the 
fourth Branch, however, some awkward corners gave rise to the idea 
of lino publicity panels at the junctions of the wall shelving. These 
were fixed and gave an opportunity for publicity work of which 
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the staff were quick to take advantage ; they added brightness to the 
building and interest to the reading public. 

Considerable development in details of the staff enclosures had taken 
place. Various types of counters were tried—oak, glass on lino, glass 
top and front of a superstructure counter supported by a bronze bar. 
Glass has now been definitely abandoned for wood; and although 
metal counters have been thought of, consideration for the Staff’s 
hands (Sheffield is a cold town in winter and hand chilblains are easily 
contracted by service assistants) makes for hesitation in using them. 
Wood and glass (window type) screens have been supplanted by bronze 
uprights and large plateglass sheets; and vision and appearance are 
both improved by this. Other developments in the enclosures are : 
central switching of all electric lights; raised floor to give better 
oversight ; plug for eleétric radiator; and sliding expansive drawers 
for issue trays, the lids of which, reversed, form the public counter. 
The enclosure of the Branch recently erected has two screened desks 
for clerical work, with lino-lite electric lighting. 

The lino display panel was later provided with a shelf for books 
below it to ally books with the illustrations shown. How this use of 
illustration and book display has been extended will be explained 
later in the article. 

The next Branch (Park) to be reconstruéted presented some new 
problems. The lending library was a large room, long and narrow, 
with natural light at one side only. It was much too large for the 
needs of the distriét, and it was decided to divide it into separate 
Adult and Junior Libraries by making a new entrance for children. 
No centre bookcases could be erected because of the difficulty of 
securing adequate natural light. The open floor had an attractive 
but somewhat forlorn look. A book display case was constructed 
in conjunction with the catalogue stand; vases and flowers were 
provided ; reading tables and display stands have since been added ; 
and yet another attractive idea—that of a library with no centre 
bookstacks—was added to our growing experience. 

The last of the old Branches, which was a mansion in a public 
park, followed on lines dictated by the struéture. A larger measure 
of panel and book display was arranged here ; but its main contribu- 
tion to planning ideas was its atmosphere. The public reaction 
to this library was unmistakable. The low windows opening on to the 
park; the absence of formal arrangement; the colour efteé& of the 
able poster work of the staff—all combined to make clear the value of 
colour, beauty, and a non-institutional atmosphere in adding to a 
library’s attraction. The results of similar ideas incorporated in the 
planning of the Junior Libraries confirmed this view. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY RECONSTRUCTION. 


It is the practice in Sheffield to use the Junior or Children’s 
Libraries for lending library purposes; for reference; and for 
“ reading circles ” of selected children with the usual accompaniment 
of “ story hour talks,” lectures, dramatic and musical recitals, picture 
colleétions, etc. 

The first Junior Library was organised in the defunét ladies’ 
room at Walkley Branch (1925), but: financial stringency that year 
prohibited experiments in fittings. Old bookshelves were adapted ; 
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a really artistic type of oftagonal table ——> alas, a failure 
because of structural defects” which could not be remedied) was 
designed by the City Architect; but beyond the use of light, warm 
colour for decoration, vases, "flowers, pictures and statuary, this 
first children’s library contributed little to our ideas. The second, 
housed in a small room in a poor district, brought the tier panel into 
our library fittings. There had been difficulty in preventing children 
from handling “ reading circle” books and losing or altering the 
bookmarks during lending hours ; and as the negative is unknown in 
our children’s libraries it was thought preferable to cover these books 
by a shutter or blind rather than exhibit a notice containing the 
dreadful word-combination “don’t.” Some kind of cavity was 
required above the shelves to contain the roller shutter, and it was an 
obvious move to convert this into a long, narrow, publicity panel. 
A@tually, this panel was used as a tier guide, and the coloured card 
guide and antique lettering were so effective that it is incorporated 
in all new library shelving. 

Other new fittings tried out included a moveable charging desk 
(space was extremely limited), without wickets, and reading slopes for 
reference books, the books being shelved above the slopes. These 
reference slopes and shelves have been adopted in the newer libraries. 
The wickets have been re-introduced ; their absence weakened control 
during lending library rush hours, and there were no compensating 
advantages. 

At this point the Central Lending Library and eight Branch 
Libraries had been completely re-planned, new furniture designed, 
and the administration modernised. Two separate Junior Libraries 
had also been created. It should be made clear that in two cases 
only were any of the existing fittings used; some comparatively 
modern steel shelving was retained. All existing furniture was 
scrapped, and the libraries planned anew. In one case, the total 
cost was £4,000, and in none of the Branches was the cost below {£1,000 
for structural alterations and furniture alone. 

The following general ideas on library planning had declared 
themselves as a result of this experience :— 

1.—Bookstacks should allow all books to be consulted with ease 
by persons of average height. Top shelf should be not more than 
sft. 3 ins., and bottom shelf not less than 1 ft. 6 ins., from the floor. 

2.—Atmosphere is an important asset. The layout and furniture 
should be designed to avoid a formal appearance. 

3.—The utmost spaciousness possible should be aimed at in 
planning the lending library. 

4.—The ideal lending library is a room with wall cases only and 
various types of display stands and reading tables in the centre. 

5.—Where surroundings add beauty, windows should be low. 

6.—Decorative effects should tend to add friendliness and warmth 
to the library. Curtains, vases, flowers, pictures, and Statuary aid 
in this. 

7-—Long unbroken rows of shelves should be avoided. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Shortly after the completion of the re-fitting of the Hillsborough 
Branch Library, the children’s se€tion was found to be inadequate. 
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The Committee decided to ereét a new Junior Library as an additional 
wing to the building. This library was actually the first new library 
to be erected in Sheffield for twenty-five years; and it was a rare 
pleasure to be able to give free play to ideas in planning, furniture 
and decoration without being cramped by the immovable walls and 
architectural deficiencies of an existing structure. 

The Junior Library was planned as a rectangular room 43 ft. by 
26 ft., with natural light on three sides. The entrance consists of a 
low porch and hall, with fawn tiled dado surmounted by long lino 
illustration panels with glass cover. An experiment in floor con- 
struction was made in this library. Joists were pressure creosoted 
and sunk in concrete, and the tongue and groove floor was covered 
with thick cork linoleum. This floor is almost noiseless, there being 
no echo such as is usually found in the joist and boarded floor of the 
ordinary cavity type, whatever covering is used on it. 

“ Atmosphere ” had always played an important part in the plan- 
ning of the Sheffield Junior Libraries; and in the new Hillsborough 
Junior Library furniture and decoration were conceived as part of a 
complete design. The ugly standard furniture of libraries was quite 
out of keeping with this conception, and several new ideas were 
introduced. Tables were made round and square and designed with a 
central base instead of inconvenient legs at the edges. The wall 
shelving (four shelves) had lino tier panels; the top shelf was 4 ft., 
and the lowest shelf 1 ft. 5 ins., from the floor. Instead of long 
flat runs of wall shelving, double-tier groups were provided on the 
buttresses, allowing a ready grouping of books into well-defined 
types. Reference reading slopes, with a shelf for books immediately 
before and above the reader, with deep lino panels for pictorial 
publicity, were also provided. A book display stand, with long 
publicity panels and slopes on which books could be laid open, 
occupied the centre of the room; and a glass-fronted wall case, in 
which were displayed fine children’s books, was intended to teach 
respect for beautiful books. The design of the furniture, including 
the door leading to the staff room, was of a modernist tendency ; 
all woodwork was oak, with egg-shell polish. The walls were 
decorated in gold. 

When the furniture had been fixed and the library was ready for 
staff work in preparation for its opening, something appeared to be 
lacking. The design was too severe; the furniture finish too flat. 
The room cried aloud for colour. Coloured card guides on the book 
tier panels; curtains with tangerine body and stencilled in 
black double bars; statuary, vases, and floral decorations of un- 
ambiguous hue transformed this library into a warm and friendly home 
of books. A splash of vivid paint around the oak-faced door at the 
end wall, and the final effe& of neo-lux plane lights, completed the 
transformation, and since its opening the library has received nothing 
but praise from all its many visitors. 

I have described the layout of this Junior Library in some 
detail because it represented the first full attempt to rea& against 
formalism in library planning, and led the way to a further extension 
of various ideas in the large Branch then under construétion at Firth 
Park. Before dealing with this, however, I must revert to certain 
experiments which had been made in the older Branch Libraries, 
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BOOK PROVISION AND DISPLAY. 

Some tentative efforts at book and illustration display in various 
Branches led to a series of tests which have affeéted the organisation 
and planning of later libraries. It is a normal experience to find that 
“ recent additions ” which circulate well from a special case become 
dead on the main shelves. Extensive tests of particular books and 
readers proved that scholarly as well as popular books were used or 
neglected according to the amount of publicity they received through 
display ; and other experiments showed that even in the Central 
Library, which attraéts the most cultured readers in the city, only a 
small minority used the classification to find a particular book. From 
the evidence colleéted, which was tested thoroughly, it became 
clear that the great majority of readers did not want a particular 
book at all ; they wanted a book, preferably an attractive one. 


At the same time notes were made of criticisms of the libraries. 
The most insistent was the cry “ The books I want are never in.” 
Casualties among new readers were found to be largely due to the 
failure of the libraries to meet their tastes in reading. Reports from 
various Branches on book demand by class and by individual title 
also eStablished the fact that a large proportion of lending library 
users read along mass lines. From this, it was deduced that the 
provision of quantities of popular fiction would attraé to the libraries 
numbers of non-readers. Small trial stocks of this type of fiction, 
heavily duplicated to meet mass demand, were provided, and there 
was an immediate response from the public. 


Here, then, are three conclusions of importance in lending 
library organisation. One: the majority of regular readers select 
almost at random and read books that have a “ physical” appeal. 
Two: the greatest bar to library use is the faét that the libraries stock 
by range instead of by appeal. Three: large stocks of “ action” 
fiction by popular authors will attract non-readers to the libraries. 
Could these three things be combined to encourage the use of better 
books among the present library users; to give to the libraries an 
approach to the 83 per cent. of the population which ignored them ; 
and having brought these readers inside, lead them, if not to literature, 
at least to books of information ? 

The experiment was undertaken. Wallace, “ Sapper,” Dell, 
Sabatini, and other popular writers were purchased in fifties of each 
title ; standard text books in all classes, plays, and indeed, any books 
which were always “ out” were duplicated to saturation point. New 
readers flocked to the libraries. The exploitation of the “ physical 
attraction ” of books and the use of coloured posters to arouse interest 
was then commenced. Many types of display fittings were designed, 
and the results noted. The most successful was a combination of lino 
panels with shelves: striking illustrations and apt slogans attracted 
attention; books, open and closed, invited confidence; and the 
results were aftonishingly good. The Wallace fan is led from aétion 
Stories to action non-fiction by display fittings containing ‘‘ approach ” 
books on sports, hobbies, handicrafts, etc., fixed in tiers of the fiction 
shelves ; by this means he is encouraged to overcome the formidable 
barrier existing in his mind between fiction and the class libellously 
described as non-fiction. Single and double display fittings of various 
types are riow scattered about all our libraries ; a “ popular” stand 
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on runners is provided in each; matter and position are constantly 
changed. 


The results are shown by the issue figures. Last year issues 
increased by 300,000 and borrowers by 11,346; yet the gre 
of issue of books of information rose. In the Firth Park Library, 
where these ideas have been carried out more fully than was possible 
in the older libraries, the book issues to a potential library population 
of 35,000 approach 50,000 monthly. At the time of writing, over 
12,000 borrowers have registered at this library, giving a percentage of 
borrowers to population of 334; and hundreds of new borrowers 
are registering each week. 

Gradually the idea of a library as a great bookshop—informal, 
friendly, attraétive—has grown in Sheffield. In the new Central 
Library it is proposed to use at least half the floor space of the Lending 
Library for large group displays of “ approach ” books. 


FIRTH PARK LIBRARY. 

The layout of this library was decided nearly three years ago, 
before many of the practices discussed in the previous part of this 
article had been developed. The plan therefore follows generally 
accepted lines; fortunately a series of delays in building made it 
possible to incorporate some later ideas in the furniture. 

The plan of the library is triangular; the lending library (2,300 

uare feet) is centrally placed; the right wing is a reading room 
(e ft. by 30 ft.), and the left wing contains the Junior Library (43 ft. 
by 30 ft.) and study room (18 ft. by 30 ft.). The staff workroom is 
above the entrance hall and gives oversight over all rooms ; beneath 
this portion there are basement rooms for storage. 

The only points of note in the plan are the provision of a study 
room seating twenty-four persons ; a flood-lighted exhibition window 
in the entrance hall; the size of the lending library ; and flood lights 
fixed on the gate pillars which illuminate the fagade and give a splendid 
effe& in the evening. 

It was pointed out earlier in the article that all Sheffield Branch 
Libraries work on low stocks of “ dire& appeal ” books, kept modern 
by ruthless weeding and large (compared with other cities) book 
funds. The Firth Park adult lending library was designed to shelve 
8,000 books only. The actual stock now carried is 20,000. 

This limitation of stock allowed spaciousness. The centre cases 
are 18 feet apart at the rear; and the wide spaces between contain 
reading tables and book display fittings. 


TYPES OF FITTINGS. 

In the lending library a new type of bookstack with only five 
shelves to a tier was adopted. The highest shelf is 5 ft. 1 in. and the 
lowest 1 ft. 6ins. from the floor. The two lower shelves are tilted. 
Lino panel tier guides are used at the top of each tier. It had been 
intended to show the range of subjects carried in each tier on these, 
but this was found impraéticable; the tier panel merely gives the 
main Dewey class. The uprights between each tier are 3 inches wide, 
and by means of slots in projecting beads at the edges, a card slip 
can be inserted beside each shelf to show the range of subjeéts carried 
on that shelf. Cards of different colour are used for om class, and 
the shelf and tier guides correspond. 
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The display fittings include variations of types which had been 
tried out previously in other libraries. Two are fixed in the fiction 
wall shelving. A rather remarkable type of reading table, with sunk 
shelves for book display, was also designed. 

Artificial lighting is by centre totally enclosed fittings. For the 
wall shelving Messrs. Metro-Vick, Ltd. designed a special type of 
reflector which illuminates two tiers, and is so placed that an even 
flood of light reaches each shelf. 

The furniture of the Junior Library follows closely on the lines 
of Hillsborough Junior Library, with some minor alterations. One 
point worthy of mention is the use of linoleum on the bases of the 
reading tables. Children wi// place their feet on furniture; we have 
now provided for this and can keep our furniture bases respectable 
by washing. 

New features in the Reading Room include variation in form 
of the reading tables—round, square, and rectangular; swivel 
newspaper slopes which allow readers to remain seated ; and individual 
control of the lighting by each newspaper reader. This is intended to 
give to the reader a sense of seclusion, an important point to which 
I will return in describing the new Central Library. The room is 
large because it is used in the winter for occasional popular le€tures. 

Although the library was not expensive for its size (Struéture 
and fittings cost £16,000), it was deliberately designed as a fine build- 
ing of its kind as part of the policy of providing good books in an 
atmosphere of beauty. The library is situated on a woodland site, 
and all windows offer an attractive view. The entrance porch is in 
marble of severe yet excellent design ; the entrance doors are bronze ; 
and the lobby is oak-panelled and lighted by four Lalique sconces. 
Furniture is in oak finished to a warm golden tint, and all rooms have 
a dado of glass tile to obviate the unkempt appearance that chipped 
plaster (it is bound to be broken in time) gives. 


WOODHOUSE BRANCH LIBRARY. 


Woodhouse is a mining village of 9,000 people, five miles from 
the city centre. In many ways it may be regarded as a self-contained 
community distin& from the city proper, from which it is separated 
by a belt of agricultural land. 

A small library was required for this area ; but as it is impossible 
to forecast developments in these days of rapid urbanisation, a large 
site was secured, and in planning the building allowance was made 
for future extension. This library is now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and will probably be ready for opening by the time these 
notes are in print. 

The library contains an adult lending library and reading room 
combined (50 ft. by 26 ft.) and a Junior Library (42 ft. by 26 ft.). 

It is intended to provide covers for the bookshelves in the adult 
library so that when closed as a lending library only casual oversight 
will be necessary for the reading room. The occupation of the 
inhabitants makes full-day opening for reading room purposes essen- 
tial, as large numbers of men will be off work at all times of the day. 
A fairly extensive reference collection is also to be provided. There 
are no wicket gates in this room. 

New architectural features in the Junior Library are a fireplace, 
with a receSsed window above, and fireside settles. 
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The staff work room (18 ft. by 12 ft.) is also intended for use 
for small local meetings; and the Junior Library will be used for 
both adult and junior leétures. 

Woodhouse is a village, and the library will be administered 
as a village institute. Its service is to be made friendly and hospitable, 
and the people will be given more license than is possible in a city 
library. The adult library will have its curtains and decorations in 
common with the Junior Library ; and formality will be abandoned 
in all direétions. In this small and intensely local village it will be 
possible to discover how far a library and its books can enter fully 
into the lives of the people. 

The extension plan of this library envisages a new entrance 
beyond the adult library and a long, somewhat narrow lending library 
to the left of it, fitted with wall shelves only, leaving a clear floor 
for book display. This new wing, carried to the rear of the Junior 
Library, will leave a re€tangular space between the two; it is the 
intention, when the extension is built, to wall off this land and trans- 
form the small quadrangle into a garden, with doors leading from the 
Junior and Adult lending libraries to it. Low glass doors are already 
provided in the Junior Library facing this. 
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A Striking feature of this library is the colour scheme which has 
been adopted. Furniture is to be stained bright green in one room 
and ‘red in the other, and the walls, friezes and architraves will be 
rendered in various colour combinations. 

Site, finance, and scenery permitting, a library built on the 
quadrangle plan of the modern school, with low windows and doors 
opening on to a garden, gives an ideal combination of beauty, quiet, 
and the sense of isolation necessary for the true use of books. There 
are obvious practical advantages in good light and absence of noise 
which strengthen this view. 

Building and fittings at Woodhouse Branch are estimated to 


cost £5,000. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 

In view of the erection of the new Central Library, the final 
cost of which will approach £130,000, it is improbable that Sheffield 
will be able to proceed with further branch libraries during the 
next few years. One new venture is worthy of mention, as showing the 
trend of library policy, although the matter so far has gone no further 
than the Libraries Committee. 

The City Council are considering the erection of the first of a 
series of Institutes on the new Housing Estates. This Institute will 
include a general concert room, billiard room, and some smaller rooms 
for meetings, etc.; and will be a centre for whatever cultural 
enthusiasm can be dragged from the inhabitants of these archite¢tural 
deserts. A library attached to this Institute would have the advantage 
of the use of the Institute rooms for book society and other meetings ; 
and could collaborate in many ways with those persons responsible 
for the organisation of various meetings. It is probable that if a 
library is attached to the first venture, it will create a demand for 
library facilities for others which may be built. 

It is therefore proposed to ereét a library room as part of the 
building. The cost of erection and administration will be borne by 
the libraries, and the layout will follow the plan of the adult library 
at Woodhouse. It is estimated that the ereétion and furnishing 
(building costs will be cheaper than for an isolated building) will 
total about £1,500. 


THE NEW CENTRAL LIBRARY. 


The planning of a city central library must be largely conditioned 
by local faétors developed during long periods of library praétice. 
For this reason, the Sheffield Central plans differ widely from those of 
Manchester and Bolton ; and although some points of detail may offer 
ideas to librarians contemplating the planning of large central 
libraries, the main principles must of necessity be of casual interest 


only. 
The site is reétangular, with a frontage of 200 feet and a depth of 
100 feet, and is open on all but one of the narrow sides to public 


streets. 
Basement, ground floor, first floor, and mezzanine, are for library 
purposes, giving a total superficial floor area of approximately 66,000 


square feet. 
There is no top light to the library (except in the well over the 


Lending Library), as the uppermost floor is an art gallery. 
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Basement, which will receive about 6 feet of natural light, 
contains a leéture hall (87 ft. by 42 ft.), main book-stack (double- 
tiered and planned to accommodate 220,000 books), newsroom and 
popular magazine room (64 ft. by 40 ft.) which receives some natural 
light from a well roof light in addition to side windows, and the 
usual Strong rooms, store rooms, heating, ventilating and vacuum 
plant, etc. 

Ground (or main) floor contains spacious entrance hall (70 ft. 
by 25 ft.), with exhibition cases, lift, and enquiry office. Direély 
opposite the entrance is the Lending Library (100 ft. by 65 ft.), lighted 
by rear wall windows and a large well roof light; to the left is the 
Commercial Library, and beyond this the Science and Technology 
Library. This large room (87 ft. by 44 ft.) will be divided by a low 
book stack, and the two departments will be administtered from a 
central counter behind which is a staff workroom and a book lift or 
carrier belt from the main stack. 

The right side of the building contains the Magazine Room 
(46 ft. by 26 ft.) and the Children’s Library. These, and the Reading 
Room below, are entered from the side of the building. The 
Children’s Library (70 ft. by 32 ft.) will be in two seétions, lending 
and reference. The provision of two adult Reading Rooms may 
seem Strange ; it is, in faét, a recognition of the impossibility of keepin, 
the loafer from an industrial city Reading Room. It is intended, 
therefore, to separate desirable and undesirable readers into two 
groups by attraction. Only the best reading matter will be placed 
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in the Magazine Room; popular magazines and newspapers will be 
in the basement room, and it is hoped, by careful discrimination in 
administration, to give the real reader some protection from sight and 
smell of less particular citizens. 

The first floor contains on the left the main Reference Hall 
(87 ft. by 44 ft.). Direétly opposite the stair head are six small research 
cubicles, and on the remaining frontage are the Art Library (31 ft. 
by 22 ft.) and the Sheffield Library (27 ft. by 25 ft.). It should be 
pointed out that on this floor and on the mezzanine floor the rooms 
surround a light well (100 ft. by 30 ft.). The administration offices 
and Committee Room occupy the remainder of this floor. The 
Mezzanine, which covers more than half the building, contains staff 
kitchen, dining room and rest rooms, store rooms, and several large 
rooms which have been given resounding titles to cover up the faé& 
that they represent possible extensions of library activity. In designing 
the library the use of principals to divide any of these rooms was 
avoided ; partitions will be hollow tile or steel, and can be altered 
quickly and cheaply. 

A passenger lift serves all floors from the entrance hall on the 
ground floor; two book lifts or carrier belts serve all library floors 
from the stack ; a goods lift to all floors, with loading way, is at the 
rear of the building, and there is an additional staff and business 
entrance and Stairway at the other rear corner, which, in addition, 
gives access to the Le¢ture Hall. The Lecture Hall has a large cinema 
projector box and winding room. 

It will perhaps be noticed from this description (I regret it is 
impossible to reproduce the plans at the present) that the Reference 
Library is not very large, and that the bookstack accommodation 
(220,000) is limited compared with the vast stacks planned for other 
libraries. This has been done quite deliberately. I am no believer 
in great Reference Libraries in provincial cities, and I hold that at 
least 50 per cent. of the stock of the largest municipal Reference 
Libraries could be burned with added efficiency to the service, 
particularly now that the National Central Library is increasing its 
range. Most large Reference Libraries are merely better-class general 
reading rooms. The Sheffield Reference Library is a students’ library, 
pure and simple. Only authoritative works are purchased for it; 
no magazines of any kind are provided ; and we have even committed 
the dreadful heresy of weeding the Reference Library’s stock of much 
junk. A separate reading table will be provided for each reader, with 
attachments for books, umbrella, hat and coat, and with individual 
electric lighting. Personal contact with other readers is a disturbing 
influence to serious students, and it is intended to give a sense of 
complete seclusion to each person. The Reference Library (and the 
Science and Technology Library) will really be students’ rooms ; 
therefore the plan contains no separate provision for students, except 
six cubicles for intensive research. Approximately 15,000 books 
will be shelved on the walls of the Reference Library. The shelves 
near the entrance will contain quick reference books ; the remainder 
will carry the standard books on every subject, irrespective of cost or 
rarity. The open shelf colle¢tion will therefore contain the cream 
of the Reference Library stock. 

(To be continued). 
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Bristol 

1s ‘Mr. James Ross, F.L.A., Deputy City Librarian, Bristol, gave an 

es interesting address on “ Reading in Bristol: the work of the City 

1e Libraries ” at the Bristol Rotary Club on November 17th. Mr. J. H. 

ff Nicholson, M.A., Dire&tor, Extra-~Mural Studies, Bristol University, 
re presided. 
Lambeth 

as The Tate Branch Library, South Lambeth, has recently been 

“d converted to the Open-access system, and thoroughly re-organised. 

Structural alterations have been necessary; the room formerly 
ne used as a Lending Library has been fitted up as a Reading Room, while 
rs the old Reading Room now accommodates the Lending Library. 
he This improvement was rendered necessary by the fa& that a more 
-" spacious room had to be found for the latter purpose. The change 
n, has also involved extensive alterations to the lighting and heating 
na systems, floors, windows, etc. 

The Lending Library has been supplied with new fittings through- 
is out, and will house 20,000 volumes ; a separate enclosure is provided 
ce as a Juvenile Library. 
on In addition the stocks have been carefully revised, and obsolete 
er books weeded out where necessary. Approximately 3,000 books 
er have been rebound, and 3,000 new books added. 


Leyton Public Libraries. 


The Leyton Public Libraries Committee in conjunétion with the 
Education Committee has organised a system of school libraries 
for the elementary and central schools of the borough. The Educa- 
tion Committee has provided {£500 for the initial book stocks and 
y material, and is allotting an annual sum of {400 for replenishment, 
replacement and rebinding, etc. The Library Committee provides 


ch and operates the service. 

th London 

ial The increasing public recognition which is given to the impor- 
ng tant work of the Librarian is nowhere better noted than in the space 
of given in The Times to Sir Gregory Foster’s article on the School of 
he Librarianship on August 12th, 1930. There is no need to mention 
S 5 here the valuable work of the school. 

pt 

ks Liverpool 

res The new building of the Norris Green Branch stands on a site 
ler at the junction of Parthenon Drive and Townsend Avenue, where 
or at some future date a permanent library will be built. It comprises 
im one long room lined with shelves, one side being devoted to juvenile 


literature and works of non-fiétion, the other general fi€tion in alpha- 
betical order. 
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National Library of Scotland. 

At a recent Conference of the Library Association held at Cam- 
bridge disappointment was expressed at the delay in the provision 
of accommodation for the National Library of Scotland. The opinion 
was put forward that the delay arose from the choice of the present 
site, which involved the removal of the Sheriff Court House and the 
extension of the present buildings thereon. Grave doubts were felt 
as to whether the site was sufficient in area and suitable in other 
respects for a building worthy of the National Library of Scotland. 
At a meeting of the Council of the Library Association held on 
Friday, November 14th, 1930, a resolution embodying the above 
points was unanimously passed, the Council further deciding to 
approach those responsible and suggest that the whole question of site 
and buildings be considered de novo. 


Norwich 

In connection with the approaching bi-millenary of the birth of 
Virgil an exhibition of great interest has been arranged at the Central 
Public Library, Norwich, The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Leicester has 
most generously lent for exhibition from his library at Holkham Hall 
some rare and beautiful manuscripts and scarce printed editions of 
Virgil’s works, chosen from among the wealth of treasures in his 
library. Of the five manuscripts exhibited, one was written in Italy 
as early as the eleventh, and possibly the tenth century, and is par- 
ticularly interesting for the many “ glosses” which it contains, and 
for the marginal extracts from the Commentary of Servius. The 
remaining four manuscripts are of the late fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries, and are richly illuminated. The printed books include a 
facsimile of the famous ‘‘ Codex Vaticanus,” the oldest known illus- 
trated Virgil, and a reproduétion of the “ Medicean Codex” at 
Florence, written before a.p. 494. The sele&tion was made by Lord 
LeiceSter’s librarian, Mr. C. W. James, M.A. 


Rathmines 

The list of popular letures to be given in the Town Hall during 
the season 1930-31 is an excellent one. It is to be regretted that any 
charge is made for any of the seats as this is contrary to our idea of 
free admittance to all. 


Sheffield 

The autumn list of ‘ Le€tures and Wireless Discussion Group 
Meeting ” arranged by the Sheffield Public Libraries is an interesting 
one. Reading lists of books are given, and the list of special exhibi- 
tions arranged at the Museum and Mappin Art Gallery, Weston Park, 
is 


Wallasey 

In the O@&ober number of the Wallasey Reader’s Guide the 
bulletin of the Wallasey Public Libraries, besides the usual list of 
additions, short details are given of some books on current topics— 
amongst other subjeéts—Tariffs, Rationalization, and the Lambeth 
Conference. 
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West Midland Regional Conference 


The scheme for the exchange of books between libraries in the 
West Midlands was advanced considerably at a conference arranged 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, held at Birmingham on 
OGober 8th. Presided over by Mr. E. Salter Davies, Dire&tor of 
Education for East Kent, the conference was received by the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham and addressed by Lieut.-Colonel Luxmoore 
Newcombe, Sir Charles Robertson, Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham 
University, and Mr. E. Austin Hinton, Secretary of the North of 
England Regional Library Scheme—who explained its methods of 
working—amongst others. 

The conference—at which were represented sixty library 
authorities—agreed as to the desirability of such a scheme and decided 
to appoint a committee to consider the scheme in detail. The cost 
is estimated to be only £3,000 in three years. 


Library Reports 

LiverPoor Public Libraries, Museums and Art Gallery.—77th Annual 
Report. Population, 804,000. Chief Librarian, George H. Parry, 
F.L.A. Stock: Central Lending, 37,620; Reference, 218,871 ; 
Hornby Art Library, 7,860 ; Commercial Library, 5,839 ; Branches, 
208,308. Additions, 40,119. Withdrawals, 33,457. Issues: 
Central Lending, 381,271; Reference, 427,841; Branches, 2,877,371. 
Borrowers: Adult, 68,970; Juvenile, 33,374; extra tickets, 
11,424. Branches, 16. 

The Committee place on record their appreciation of the great work accom- 
plished by Mr. George T. Shaw, who recently retired after serving as Chief Librarian 
for twenty years, The jubilee of the Pi€ton Reading Room was celebrated during 
the year, and honour was paid to the memory of Sir James Pion, by the placing 
of a wreath on his bust in the Reading Room. The collection of music from all the 
libraries is to be brought together at the Central and formed into a Music Library 
with a special room for Study and a piano. Among many notable gifts to the 
Libraries was a colleGtion of original MSS. and other personal articles of William 
Roscoe. ‘T'wo new branches, Edge Hill and Dingle Mount, were opened during 
the year. The former, which is perhaps the most popular in the city, is issuing over 
10,000 books per week. 77 public letures were given and attended by 47,861 
people. The attendance at the Walker Art Gallery amounted to 234,809, whilst 
on an average 2,160 people visited the Museums every day. 

SHEFFIELD Public Libraries.—73rd Annual Report, 1929-1930" 
Population, 518,000. Chief Librarian, J. P. Lamb, F.L.A. Rate, 
2.73d. Income from Rate, £32,220. Stock: Lending, 37,421 ; 
Reference, 56,500; Commercial and Technical, 8,142; Branches, 
118,685 ; School Libraries, 3,880. Additions, 38,763. Issues: 
Lending, 528,979; Reference, 99,472 ; Commercial and Technical, 
28,790; Branches, 1,568,891; School Libraries, 54,582; Blind 
Readers, 2,065. Borrowers, 91,166; tickets in force, 118,736. 
Branches, 8. 

A number of alterations have been made in the original plans of the new 
Central Library and building operations were to have been Started at the end of the 
summer. The public spirit of a Sheffield citizen has made this library possible, 
and it is anaes that other citizens, by making endowments to special Reference 
Library book funds will help to add a book stock worthy of the building. It is 
expe&ted that the new branch at Woodhouse will be ready for opening in the early 
part of next year. The new regulations formulated to administer the future lending 
department include the suspension of the charge for borrowers’ tickets; a new 
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sy$tem of registration by which all persons in possession of a Parliamentary vote 
may borrow without guarantee or recommendation, and the abolition Of the the 


guarantee system ; and the extension of special Students’ tickets. A new form of 

oublicity was tried by the house-to-house distribution of 14,000 illustrated pamphlets 

with which application forms were — Wireless discussion groups at some 
of the Branches are proving very popular 

Westminster Public Libraries. —Report of the Public Libraries 
Committee, 1929-1930. Population, 141,317. Librarian, Reginald 
B. Wood. Rate, o.53d. Income from Rate, £21,600. Stock: 
Lending, 116,097; Reference, 44,635. Additions, 10,741. With- 
drawals, 3,356. Issues: Lending, 574,492; Reference, 207,829, 
open shelves, 72,500. Borrowers, 21,518; extra tickets, 13,387. 
Branches, 3. 

The scheme for the long-deferred reorganisation of the yy = Palace 
Road Library has been finally adopted, and the building closed for that purpose. 
The other libraries in the city have been doing excellent work and an increase in 
the total issues of 77,000 is recorded. A Music colleétion numbering about 700 
volumes, and a sele&tion of about 800 foreign books were added to the St. Martin’s 
Street Library. Increasing attention is, and will be, given to the encouragement 
of the reading habit among school children. Parties from the schools will be 
brought to the libraries for classwork and courses of reading. A special children’s 
department is to be included in the rearranged library. 

W1Gan Public Libraries.—Report for the 5 1st and 52nd years. Popu- 
lation, 92,000. Chief Librarian, Arthur J]. Hawkes, F.S.A. Stock : 
Lending, 21,428; Reference, 75,945; Juvenile, 2,420; Branch, 

8,036. Additions, 3,288. Issues: Lending, 99,822 ; Reference, 

28,349, — shelves, 30,000; Branch, 47,465; Juvenile, 33,026; 
Delivery Stations, 5,222 ; School Libraries, 10,236; Blind readers, 
$76. Borrowers, 8,002; extra tickets, 1,070. 

In this Report the work of the past two years is reviewed, and in every direétion 
a successful time has been experienced. The issues continue to maintain the high 
level reached two years ago. From the lending department comes the gratifying 
report of a good advance in serious reading, due, it is claimed, to the syStematic 
replacement of old and out-of-date Stock. The need for extra provision in the 
Central Lending Library is urgent. Many borrowers refrain from using this 
department on account of the cramped conditions. No doubt lack of space greatly 
7 = amg the development and use of the library. At times also the Reference 

Library is crowded to its capacity. The soth anniversary of the Fem ete of the 

Library was celebrated in the year 1928-29. The occasion was marked 

and a visit from the Library Association. 


Book-Sele€tion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


FREEMANTLE (A. F.) England in the Nineteenth Century, 1806-1810. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 510. London, Allen and Unwin, 1930. 16s. net. 
This second volume of Mr. Freemantle’s work deals with what is really an 

introdu@tion to the History of the 19th century as a whole. It contains a very full 

list of references an excellent bibliography and a splendid index. 

Srorza (Count Carlo) Makers of Modern Europe. Portraits and 
Personal Impressions and Recollections. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 408. London, Mathews and Marrot, 1930. 215s. net. 

Personal impressions of all the great Statesmen and leaders who have taken 
part in the making and refashioning of Modern Europe. 

Peratn (Henri Philippe) Verdun. Translated by Margaret MacVeagh. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 254. London, Mathews and Marrot, 
1930. 12s. 6d. net. 

A vivid narrative of the great battle, the events that led up to it and all the 
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results that depended upon its issue written by the gallant defender of the Fortress 


of Verdun. 

n of More Pornts oF View.—A Second Series of Broadcast Addresses 
lets by the Archbishop of York, Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Sir 
ome James Jeans, Dame Ethel Smyth, Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir Henry 
‘iin Newbolt and Hilaire Belloc. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 148. London, 


sald Allen and Unwin, 1930. 3s. 6d. net. 
k The title and purport of this book is self-explanatory. 
sch. SmtrH (F. Seymour) The Classics in Translation. An Annotated 
2 Guide to the best translations of the Greek and Latin Classics 
ma into English. With a Preface by Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen. 
e7 8vo, cloth, pp. 308. London, Scribners, 1930. 12s. 6d. net. 
nies Mr. Smith’s very useful little book contains rather more than the title gives one 
to understand. He certainly does not limit himself to the Classics as generally 
7 understood but includes most of the Fathers of the Church and even Erasmus, 
aoc Kirchmeyer and Linnaeus!!! These may be classics but certainly are not writers 
yoo of the classical period, to which we think Mr. Smith would have done well to 
oe confine himself. 
l be WHITAKER’s CUMULATIVE Book List, Part XXV., January-September, 
ren’s 1930. 4to, wrappers, pp. 276. London, Whitaker, 1930. 9s. net. 
One of the invaluable nine-months’ cumulative indexes which we look forward 
ypu- to so eagerly as a time-saver. 
ck : Russet (Bertrand) The Conquest of Happiness. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
nch, pp. 252. London, Ailen and Unwin, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 
nce, Deals with the causes of unhappiness and prescribes some interesting antidotes. 
26; Mr. Russell has here written a book that should make an appeal to all. 
lers, SurELps (B. F.) The Evolution of Industrial Organization. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xv., 414. London, Pitman, 1930. Second edition. 
Bion ros. 6d. net. 
high A most exhaustive and informative text book that should undoubtedly be 
fying o in the commercial seétion of every modern library throughout the country. 
matic chapters and se¢tions have been incorporated in this edition, including an 
a the analysis of the Co-operative Movement and an investigation of Family Allowances. 
this The evolution of the British and Irish Trade Union movement, its organization and 
eatly methods employed in effeéting its objeéts, are dealt with in a new chapter. 
rence Cuitpve (V. Gordon) The Bronze Age. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
oe pp. xxii., 258. Cambridge, University Press, 1930. 8s. 6d. net. 
A volume of definite interest to Students of Archzology, carrying on as it does 
from Mr. McBurkett’s book, “‘ Our Early AnceStors.” 
The book is well illustrated and is complete with a map and brief bibliography. 
Tue Poer-Sarints OF MAHARASHTRA.—No. 5, Bahina Bai. A Trans- 
lation of her Autobiography and Verses by Justin E. Abbott. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 302. Poona, Scottish Mission Industries, 


1929. $1.25. 
810. Te Sees a to make known to English readers the works of an 
net. EaStern Saint and Poetess. It is an admirable projeét, ably carried out. 
ofr KircHer (Rudolf) How They Do It In England. Translated by 
y Frances, Countess of Warwick. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 246. 
and London, Mathews and Marrot, 1930. tos. 6d. net. 
loth A comprehensive Study of English life, manners and customs, social, political 
, and industrial, as they appear to the intelligent German, 

taken FICTION. 

EsrorE Desert Blades and other stories. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 254. 
-agh London, Mathews and Marrot, 1930. 3s. 6d. net. 


soak. Tales of adventure in the East with a homogeneous interest. Some of the 
Stories have been reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine, a sure guarantee of their 
quality and Style. 


¥ 
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Hix (Grace Livingstone) The Gold Shoe. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 310. 
London, Lippincott, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 

A naive Story of one of the bright young people (American variety) who finds 
the simple life, typified by the person of an earnest young minister, far superior to 
the flippant amusements, typified by cocktails, etc., to which she has been accus- 
tomed. The reader, led gently by the terrific dangers of an initial snowstorm, to 
believe in the superficiality and delicacy of the heroine, Tasha, and the Strength and 
gentleness of Thurly, may also believe that the fusing of these qualities at the last 
will be harmonious and permanent. 

Mounpy (Talbot) Black Light. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, 
Hutchinson, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 

Another of those storjes of India for which Talbot Mundy is world-famous. 

It is a pity that the publishers do not pay more attention to the produétion of 
these books. The margins being so narrow that it is praétically impossible to 
rebind these books when the publishers’ covers give out. This is rather a defe& from 
a library point of view but is one that could no doubt be remedied by this great 
publishing house. 

Perutz (Leo) Where Will You Fall? Translated from the German 
by Hedwig Singer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 294. London, Mathews 
and Marrot, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this novel we have the deep-seated revenge of a small body of men who have 
suffered at the hands of a tyrant during imprisonment in Russia. It is left to one of 
them to carry out their dreadful design and the tale of his wanderings is fierce and 
vivid. Not till the extraordinary denoument can we get rest, like the pursuer him- 
self. 


Train (Arthur) Paper Profits. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 316. London, 
Mathews and Marrot, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on issuing a clever book dealing with 
the rush of speculation in shares on Wall Street. The manner in which quite 
ordinary people are caught up in the toils of the Stock exchange, and are led on and 
on to their inevitable downfall, is remarkably well told. We sympathise heartily 
with Betty who, having taken the first false Step, cannot rightly blame her husband 
when he gets thoroughly entangled in the speculative craze. Good, too, is the 
description of the broker’s offices, especially dedicated to lady clients. A book 
that is distin@ly outstanding. 

Wattace (Edgar) The Lady of Ascot. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 

London, Hutchinson, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 

A mystery Story about a beautiful young girl who is brought up as a Countess 
and turns out to be somebody else. A humorous touch here and there redeems the 
somewhat commonplace plot. 

Wexts (Carolyn) The Ghosts’ High Noon. A Fleming Stone story. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 296. London, Lippincott, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 

This author’s deteétive Stories are always worth while and Fleming Stone has 
become a wide-world celebrity. Irma Steele and her friends are well drawn char- 
aéters. The vicissitudes of her married life, and the coincidence of two husbands 
dying the same kind of violent death, make an exciting deteCtive novel. 

Wynne (May) Hamlet, a Romance from Shakespeare’s Play. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, Alston Rivers, 1930. 7s. 6d. 

The author has done a daring deed. She has attempted to turn Hamlet into 
a thriller—and it és a thriller! We feel it would have been a little more probable 
if everybody had not been slain at the last. But Shakespeare is to blame for this, 
not Miss W " Oughe she to have attempted to combine the poet’s words with 
her own ? We dare not answer the question. 


JUVENILE. 


teceviina (May) Not an Ordinary Girl. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pe, 330. London, Chambers, 1930. 38. 6d. net. “an 
hool and ad Story for girls who i 
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Bertram (Sidney) The Freebooters, or The Adventures of Jack 
Richards in South Africa. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 208. 
London, Wells Gardner, 1930. 2s. net. 

A well-written Story teeming with adventure. Just the type of yarn that will 
appeal to the junior reader. 

Brent-Dwyer (Elinor M.) Eustacia Goes to the Chalet School. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, pp. 318. London, Chambers, 1930. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

In her Chalet School series Miss Brent-Dwyer has evolved a group of Stories 
and chara¢ters that delight the heart of every school girl. ‘This is the Story of a self- 
willed girl who does not get on any too well with her fellow scholars, but in the end 
makes ample amends. 

Hann (Mrs. A. C. Osborn) Peg*s Babies. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 192. London, Religious Traé& Society, 1930, 2s. 6d. net. 


Hann (Mrs. A. C. Osborn) What the Brownies Did. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 192. London, Religious Trac Society, 
1930. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. A. C. Osborn Hann is world-famous for her very fascinating way of 
telling guide Stories. In the two under notice she has certainly lost none of her 
artistic touch. 

Both these girl guide Stories, as befits a great publishing house, are well 
produced clean healthy yarns. 


Ker (David) Cross and Sword. A Tale of Joan of Arc. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. London, Chambers, 1930. 3s. 6d. net. 


History and adventure are here cleverly intermingled. The book deals with 
the French war with England under the leadership of Joan of Arc. 


LaGcer.or (Selma) Christ Legends. Translated from the Swedish 
by Velma Swanston Howard. With illustrations by Horace J. 
Knowles. 8vo, cloth, pp. 244. London, Mathews and Marrot, 
1930. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author, a former Nobel prize winner, gathered together a series of charm- 
ing Stories from Christian legends. These Stories are told in such a manner as will 
appeal to both young and old readers. 

Lynn (Escott) Westward Ho! with Drake. A Story of the Spanish 
Main. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 304. London, Chambers, 
1930. §S. net. 

Escott Lynn has written a Story that will delight the heart of the British boy. 
Our hero, a boy of true English stock, joins Drake in his great quest. What befell 
him, the dangers he encountered and surmounted are faithfully portrayed. 


Nokes (Ethel) Mary’s Shining Light. Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp- 224. London, Religious Traé Society, 1930. 2s. 6d. net. 

A pretty Story with just the right touch of religious sentiment that will appeal 
to the very young juvenile reader. 

OxENHAM (Elsie Jeanette) Dorothy’s Dilemma. A School Story. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, Chambers, 1930. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Elsie Oxenham needs no introduétion as a writer of first-class Stories for girls. 


Her books are always eagerly sought after on the shelves of our junior library. 
We are confident that the one under notice will prove no exception to the rule, 


SrapLeTon (D.) Dare at St. Martin’s. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 288. London, Chambers, 1930. 3s. 6d. net. 
A well-written and very welcome addition to our colleétion of boys’ school 
stories. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THe Lrsrary Tower. Bulletin of the Auckland Public Libraries, 
New Zealand. Vol. 1, No. 1, September, 1930. 

More Books. The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library. September 
and Oéober, 1930. 

Tue Boox BULLETIN OF THE CHICAGO Pusiic Lrprary. Oétber, 
1930. 

BULLETIN OF THE GRAND Rapips Pusiic Lisrary. Vol. 26, No. 5, 
September-O@ober, 1930. 

Reapers’ Inx. Indianapolis Library Service. Vol. IX, Nos. 1 and 
2, September and O€ober, 1930. 

Sr. Louis Pustic Lrsrary Montuiy 1930. 

An Inpex or CatrHoiic Compiled by Stephen J. 
Brown, S.J. 8vo. pp. xvi., 142. Dublin, Central Catholic 
Library Association, 1930. Cloth, 5s. net. Wrappers, 3s. 6d. net. 

CATALOGUE OF NoveLs AND TALES by Catholic Writers. Compiled 
by Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 8vo, wrappers, pp. xvi., 68. Dublin, 
Central Catholic Library Association, 1930. 1s. net. 

A Mopern Lisrary BInDERY, 1900-1930. Illustrated. 8vo, wrappers, 
pp. 16. Huddersfield, Riley, 1930. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, The Library World. 
Dear Sir, November 15th, 1930. 
With reference to your appeal in the current number of The 
Library World for information regarding the issue of extra tickets in 
Lending Libraries, I beg to submit the following information. 

In May, 1929, the Committee of the Bath Municipal Libraries 
inaugurated a system of Privilege Tickets, whereby teachers and 
Students engaged in special work might be enabled to borrow an 
additional number of books in accordance with their needs. Eighty- 
seven individual vouchers are in use to date on each of which a varying 
number (up to a maximum of 10) extra volumes may be borrowed. 
As the borrower is also in possession of his ordinary Reader’s and 
Student’s tickets, he can thus have twelve works (not volumes) 
for home study, at a time. The privilege has met with no abuse, and 
is much appreciated. The Library does not advertise the scheme 
other than by a notice in the department. Applications are generally 
received from friends of those who have already availed themselves 
of the extra borrowing power. Issues average 130 per week. 

Method. Any person already on the borrowers’ register is 
eligible for a privilege ticket on application by letter to the Librarian. 
A special voucher is issued to each approved student, which must 
be shown at the entrance wicket. These vouchers are numbered 
PI onwards: and a corresponding series of book card pockets are 
made out P.I.a., P.I.b, etc., these latter being retained at the Library. 
The charging is carried out in the ordinary manner. Needless to 
say each ticket is not in use the whole of the time and the average 
number asked for at the outset is five. 

Yours faithfully, 
Viétoria Art Gallery and REGINALD W. M. WriGur, 

Municipal Libraries, Bath. Director. 
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BLUNT & SONS LTD. 


Rebindi and Ideal” Construction 


PROGRESS IN_ CONSTRUCTION, 
The introduétion in 1923 of our “Ideal” method of Guatding, every leaf, all books 


of the usual spongy fiGion 
tionized the conétruéion of 


Of paper, at-no extra costo the Librarian, revolu- 
bookbinding 


. This method, which was made 


possible by our patented guarding simchine, met with such success that Librarians 


demanded it. Other firms, 


whe had pisihed their faith to the Oversewing method, 


fell into line; and incidentally reaped thé benefit of our experiments, being able 
to purchase the bank paper epils which our manufaGuret, in collaboration with 


us, and By our experiments, had been 
Which we introdactd fr books printed 


A sequel to this was.thé Jaconet 


of and “Thick Sof” 


enabled to ptoduce. 
“Natures, or for books the leaves of 


To be contirsed. 


BLUNT & SONS LTD,” 


NORTH ACTON ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, W.W.10 
Telephone : Willesden 7411-2 


Library Tat. Books | 


J. Dy Brown's 


Manual of Library 


Fourth Edition newly Revised 
by W.-C. Berwion Savas. 
Dy, B00. Cloth gilt. | ildustraied 
with newest Library plans and diagrams. 
pp. xxin, 534. 30s. net. 


The standard and complete work on library 
administration 


University Librarianship 


By G. 
Crown Cloth gilt. pp. 204 
7s. 6d. neti 


A book indispensable to every College abd 
University Librarian and Assistant.end, 
indeed, to all interested in librarianship. 


GRAFTON & CO. 


Coptic House, §1-Great Russell St. | 
London, W.C.1 


3 Three Important 
Supplementary Catalogues 


of our Literature Depe., which will be 
very useful-to every libratian, sent 
gratis on application: 
They are 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
second-hand, in¢luditg Essays; Belles 
Lettres, General Literatare, 
and Historical. Biographies, Antho- 
logies, and Poetry. Mon 
FICTION 
new and band. 
THE BEST BOOKS FoR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


from the toddling stage™up to. eigh- 


féen years Of age: 

Librarians who are furnishing. or 
plenishing a library, will find these 
ith contain a-good all- 
round sele best works) of 
great service 


varias 
LIBRARIES "DEPT. 


Oharing Oress Read, Londor, W.0.2 
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Attractive Bindings for 
Public Library Use 


TO MAKE A LIBRARY ATTRACTIVE, BINDINGS SHOULD 
BE BRIGHT, VARIED AND OF DISTINGUISHED FINISH. 


WE CLAIM FOR OUR BINDINGS THAT WE INCORPORATE 
ALL THESE SALIENT FEATURES WITHOUT DEPARTING 
FROM THE STANDARD OF GOOD WORKMANSHIP FOR 
WHICH CHIVERS IS NOTED THROUGHOUT THE 
LIBRARY WORLD. 


WE CAN GIVE YOU BINDINGS WHICH WILL BE 
_ PLEASING TO YOUR READERS WITHOUT INTRODUCING 
LOUD OR GARISH ORNAMENTATION. 


THE RESULTS OF OUR EXPERIMENTS IN THIS WAY 
SHOWN AT THE RECENT CAMBRIDGE CONFERENCE 
BROUGHT US UNIVERSAL PRAISE. 


ON RECEIPT OF A POSTCARD WE WILL SEND PRICE 
LIST OF THESE VARIOUS BINDINGS, TOGETHER WITH 
SAMPLE BOOKS IF SO DESIRED. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. § 
Bookbinders and Booksellers 
PORTWAY, BATH g 


ENGLAND. 4 


Printed by Franx Lrp., 30-31 Moland Street, Birmingham ; 
and Published for the by Gnarrow & Co., 31 Great Ruseell Street, London, Wid 
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